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ECONOMIC SCIENCE. 

The Distribution of Income. By William Smart, M.A., 
&c., Adam Smith Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Glasgow. Pp. xv + 341. (London : 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1899.) 

OLITICAL Economy is frequently called the dismal 
science. Just as frequently it is denied the name 
of science at all, and the denial is fullyjustified as regards 
many books on Political Economy, which are full of 
vague speculation and rhetoric. A book like the present, 
however, shows the reality of the science, and how far, 
indeed, it is from being more dismal to the ordinary man 
than any other science which requires close thinking to 
understand it. A little reading of the present book will, 
indeed, prove to any intelligent reader that the analysis 
of the processes of exchange, which it is the function of 
Political Economy to examine and explain, is full of con¬ 
stant interest. Mr. Smart’s special object is to show the 
distribution of the aggregate of what people call their in¬ 
dividual incomes, and incidentally he throws a great deal 
of light on the production of the incomes themselves and 
what is meant by it, as well as on the automatic organis¬ 
ation of industry, which is the condition of the production 
and distribution. As a corollary, he discusses, from a 
somewhat novel point of view, the question of the 
socialistic organisation of society, by which so many 
think the present organisation can be superseded ; and 
the proof he furnishes that production and distribution 
cannot but go hand in hand, and that equitable distribu¬ 
tion is better provided for by the present organisation 
than in any other conceivable way, will be found most 
striking, and impossible for the Socialists to answer. 

The initial point of the analysis is the connection which 
the author establishes between the aggregate of the indi¬ 
vidual money incomes of a community and the real in¬ 
come of that community ; that is, the actual commodities 
and services which are represented by the money incomes. 
The reason for this is well set out in the introductory 
chapter. A man of business and individuals generally 
reckon their incomes in money. The income is so much 
“ money.” The economist, on the other hand, 

“ becomes so conscious of the inadequacy and ambiguity 
of the money measurement that he often fights shy of it 
altogether, and speaks of income as commodities and 
services, forgetting that in so doing he has stepped off 
the platform of the ordinary man. At the same time it 
may be confessed that he is not altogether consistent in 
this attitude. Usually, when he passes from the con¬ 
sideration of the making of goods to that of selling them 
and paying the various makers for the making, he falls 
into the habit of the people around him, and thinks of 
income as merely so many shillings or sovereigns.” 

The author does not fail, however, in his identification 
of the two things, and in proving the identity he estab¬ 
lishes very clearly how production and distribution go 
hand in hand, and that the one, in a modern industrial 
community, is not conceivable without the other. 

Without going into the detail of the author’s classifi¬ 
cation of income, which is hardly necessary in a general 
study, except for purposes of illustration, we may simply 
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notice that there are three main classes rf money income 
in a country like the United Kingdom. First of all 
there is the money income arising from the rent of land 
and houses, and the interest or profits upon capital. 
Second, there are the money incomes of the professional 
classes, of the army, navy, and civil services, and of 
others who render services to the community, but who 
are not usually spoken of as the working classes. Third, 
there is the income of the working classes themselves, 
the sum paid to them for the labour which they expend. 
Practically, there is no theoretic distinction between the 
second and third classes of income. The income in 
both cases is a payment for services rendered. Even 
the first classes of income, however, cannot be considered 
as purely the return upon idle capital, which is received 
by the fortunate possessors of the capital. Nothing is 
more interesting in the author’s analysis than his demon¬ 
stration of the amount of labour and anxiety which goes 
to the making of profits upon capital in almost any 
form, the capital which can bring in an income to its 
possessor almost without labour being much more 
limited in fact than is usually imagined. It is clear 
also that the share which is paid in respect of capital 
for a given production still leaves the amount of the 
share which is paid in respect of labour enormously 
greater, in fact inconceivably greater, than the amount 
which would come to labour without the capital. The 
author shows very clearly also, in a most interesting 
chapter (Chapter xi.), that a vast amount of service is 
rendered to the community which is unpaid, particu¬ 
larly, in this country, the labour of men engaged in public 
services,, such as members of Parliament, municipal, 
county and parish counsellors, magistrates, students, 
explorers, managers of public institutions, and the like. 
To these must be added the greatest unpaid service of 
all, that of women in the household. The resources of 
a community accordingly are not merely the paid 
services which constitute the aggregate of the money 
incomes, but those other services also by which the com¬ 
munity benefits, although they are not paid for or 
assessed in any way. 

The main point of the analysis, as it proceeds, is ap¬ 
parently to be found in Chapter xii., in which it is 
established that the money income is limited by the real 
income, the two things being identical, and that in the 
distribution of the real income an increase that goes to 
one contributor means a deduction from all the other 
contributors and vice versd. It follows from this also 
that the total production of the community is the measure 
of what can be distributed, and the only way in which 
the community as a whole can advance is by an increase 
of the total production or an improvement in quality. 

The author gives here a very good illustration, that 
of a rich man’s daughter, of whom the complaint is 
sometimes made that by going into the labour market 
and competing with working women who have to depend 
upon their work for a livelihood she takes the bread out 
of their mouths. 

“ Let us suppose that she has been ge tting a dress 
allowance of 30/. from her father, and that i n view of her 
making 12 s. 6 d. a week in typewriting he stops the 
allowance. There is no difference to the girl except the 
honest glow of independence. But what of the father ? 
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He has now a sum of 30/. of unspent income. Suppose, 
to make the argument quite clear, that with this sum he 
engages another typist in his own office. Is this not a 
new opening in the industry ? And granted that Miss 
Dives has displaced another typist, if this displaced one 
gets the new situation, has this competition taken the 
bread out of Miss Lazarus’ mouth? The position, of 
course, practically, is that the new typist has added a new 
sum of wealth to the community, and is paid by the 
value of this new sum.” 

In this way the author deals with the popular fallacy 
that there is in a community only so much work to go 
round, and that if some are unemployed, the way to get 
this margin into work is to shorten the hours of those 
who are employed. The exact reverse is the truth. The 
way to produce more employment is to increase the pro¬ 
duction of those who are already employed, and so cause 
a greater demand for labour upon which the value of 
that increased production is spent. 

The author discusses at great length, m the second 
part of the book, the principles of distribution, and we 
are sorry that we have not left ourselves space to follow 
him as much as we should like. The demonstration is 
clear, however, that no distribution of the aggregate 
income of a community upon any principle of equal needs 
or other such principle dreamed of by Socialists is even 
conceivable, and that the only way, in fact, that rough 
justice can be done is by the income of each individual 
being assessed at what his services fetch in the open 
market. This is the essence of the individualistic struc¬ 
ture of society, and its justification is that there is no 
other way of measuring individual services against each 
other. 

Altogether, we must commend the book very highly as 
a careful study of most difficult problems. The author’s 
style is clear and pointed, and there is not an obscure 
page in the book. It is an excellent work to put into 
the hands of the economic student. R. Giffen. 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. 

Practical Mathematics. Summary of Six Lectures de¬ 
livered to Working Men by Prof. John Perry, D.Sc. ? 
F.R.S., February and March 1899. (London : Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 1899.) 

HESE Lectures were delivered as introductory to the 
new subject of Practical Mathematics, recently 
established in the examinations of the Science and Art 
Department ; but, incidentally, they serve to show how 
we have come by our state of lethargy, out of which we 
have had so rude an awakening. 

Recent events in South Africa have given a shock to 
our insular self-sufficiency, and made the reflective tremble 
to think what would have happened, remembering the 
fate of France, if we had been involved with a real 
European power, with no opportunity of gaining time 
for a reorganisation of our antiquated methods. 

We have lost initiative and flattered our own superi¬ 
ority, instead of observing the marvellous progress of 
other countries ; and this self-sufficiency is especially 
noticeable in our scientific and practical methods, so that 
among us it was considered hopeless for a benighted 
foreigner, French or German, however hard he might 
work, to rival methods we could acquire without effort. 
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Our practical men have been content to jog along by 
rule of thumb and the knowledge acquired from endless 
mistakes, imagining the rest of the world felt its way in 
the same blind fashion ; holding no communication with 
the theorists, who, as mostly engaged in the educational 
line, were high up in an asthereal plane of thought, and 
despised all practical applications of theory to nature, 
ignoring the ideas which are in the course of trans¬ 
forming the conditions of civilisation. 

These Lectures on Practical Mathematics are useful 
in lifting the thoughts of the working man out of his 
narrow groove ; and are also worth the study of the pure 
theorist, in showing him how to take the additional and 
difficult steps, hitherto neglected, but required for making 
his theory of immediate practical utility ; at the same 
time to give him some useful hints for smoothing the 
initial path of mathematics from needless difficulties. 

The Lectures begin with some valuable advice on the 
proper method of performing the simple arithmetical 
operations, a subject which is carried out with us in a 
scandalously antiquated manner. The keynote of prac¬ 
tical numerical computation is given in § 3 : — 

“When calculating from observed quantities, it is dis¬ 
honest to use more figures than we are sure of.” 

Suppose 7r is to be squared, taking its value as 3 'i/J.i 6 ; 
according to our obsolete methods, the result would be 
worked out to nine significant figures, even if five only 
were to be retained ; the proper method, of writing the 
multiplier in reverse order, is explained on p. 4 ; so, too, 
with division on p. 5. Mantalini had the true arith¬ 
metical sense when he passed his remark on the bill of 
sale ; but our schoolmasters proceed on the proverb— 
“ Take care of the pence, and leave the pounds to take 
care of themselves ”—thus reversing the relative import¬ 
ance of the figures. 

Prof. Perry is a true disciple of Squeers, the discredited 
inventor of our modern system of technical education, 
hampered as he was by an incompetent demonstrator. 
After giving the smallest possible preliminary explana¬ 
tion, he makes the student think out the principles for 
himself in the course of a variety of well-chosen applica¬ 
tions of actual interest. The Slide Rule, never mentioned 
in scholastic treatises, is introduced at once for practical 
calculations ; this instrument rejects automatically all 
the unimportant and dishonest figures in the arithmetical 
operations of multiplication, division, involution and 
evolution. After a short description with a diagram, 
Prof. Perry finishes with the sound advice :— 

“Think it out for yourself ; practise multiplying simple 
numbers ; ask nobody to help you , and you will rapidly 
get familiar with, and fond of, the Slide Rule.” 

The celluloid scale of the latest patterns enables the 
figures to be read off with such increased accuracy that 
the Slide Rule may now supplant all books of Mathe¬ 
matical Tables and Logarithms for physical and engineer¬ 
ing purposes, as measurements can rarely be made beyond 
four significant figures in Lord Kelvin’s opinion. 

A Table of four-figure Logarithms and Antilogarithms 
is appended, and further on a method is given (due origin¬ 
ally to Mr. Edser) of calculating these logarithms, with 
which must be contrasted the elaborately difficult treat¬ 
ment of ordinary mathematical treatises depending on 
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